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We have to come onto the streets 
Go into the villages 

See for ourselves every indicator 
And experience the real problems. 


-W.S. Rendra? 


These days, it becomes more and more difficult for us to recognise traditional boundaries. What 
were previously known as two different territories can now easily intersect. Borderlines which in 
the past were assumed rigid, now easily melt, fuse, creating new territories which have never been 
mapped. 

And the world seems to go round faster with the shorter and more ahistorical cycle of 
popular culture. For the time being, we are more intimate with temporality and mediocrity (as a 
consciousness developed from the principle of hic et nunc, here and now) than things which are 
steadfast and worthy. In discussing the waning power and influence of the museum, Bambang 
Sugiharto, a philosopher of art, argues that today, daily life has become pivotal because it is 
considered to have real context, replacing the historical roles of the past, which are no longer 
perceived as holding the only significant value. 

We start to guestion the constructions which have sustained us for so long. What if the 
structures on which we were living suddenly collapsed? What would happen if a museum-an 
institution of knowledge renowned as authoritative-was burnt to ashes in one night?" What if a 
public gallery was abolished within a minute, struck by the earthguake and tsunami?? What 
would happen if there was a global crisis forcing the government to stop the funding of cultural 
works? And what if all the artists were kidnapped by extraterrestrial creatures? 

What will curators do then? Will people in the future still need (the legitimation of) a 
curator in the conservative way, while out there knowledge is more and more accessible and the 
algorithms of artificial intelligence become more and more sophisticated?8 How does a curator 
position himself amidst ever-changing society? 

Without an understanding of changing realities, the profession of curator will lose its 
relevance. I admit that I myself have just realized recently that, without the support of art 
ecosystems-along with their complicated networks and legitimation-the position of a curator 
within society is actually very weak. Unlike artists, curators do not possess enough resources in 
terms of subjectivity and flexibility to enable them to move freely within the cultural epicenter- 
society itself. 


I assume the consciousness of subjectivity and flexibility is not yet developed because 
there is still an assumption that the curator's domain of work is limited to the white cube, and 
that the activities of a curator are naturally separated from society's fluctuations. In the 
Imagining New Ecologies forum, Vipash Purichanont told an interesting story about how during 
a big protest at Phatum Wan junction in 2014, Bangkok Arts and Cultural Center (BACC), which 
was built as a “public institution,” closed off access to the mass gathering in front of the building 
in order to protect the artworks which were being exhibited. 

In the meantime, the relationship between art and public has become a subject for 
complicated, never-ending debates. An art institution unarguably needs the public: but how 
much does the public need an art institution? What does the public mean to the work of a 
curator? Can the meaning of the public be reduced to exposure and visitor targets ? To what 
extent is a public institution public? 

If we dig a little deeply, there are actually many art institutions born from social turmoil. 
Without the French Revolution, we would never have heard of the Musee du Louvre. Ars Aevi, a 
contemporary art museum in Sarajevo, was initially built as a conceptual response from the 
artists to the breakout of the Bosnian War. Recently, the Museum of Black Civilization was 
inaugurated in Dakar, Senegal, supporting the strengthening discourse of decolonization in the 
African region. 

We must realize, however, that manifesting cultural works in the forms of traditional 
institutions or physical infrastructure will bring us new challenges in the future. The bigger the 
scale of an institution, the more difficult it is forit to move freely to respond to the phenomena 
surrounding it, i.e. when the demographic composition of the society shifts and the public 
discourse suddenly takes a sharp turn, can traditional art institutions react correspondingly, with 
the same speed? 

Being usually bound to an art ecosystem reliant on traditional institutions and 
infrastructure, it seems hard for a curator to actually move in society. But is a curator truly 
unable to widen his domain of work and escape from the white cube? Could a curator start his 
work without any artworks? Furthermore, could a curator curate people? Could a curator curate 
cities? Could a curator curate memories? 


There has been an interesting phenomenon lately in the contemporary Indonesian art scene. 
Despite the Jack of art infrastructure and funding from the government, twenty years after 
Reformasi in 1998, small cities are witnessing the growth of their art scenes driven by “young 
curators” who use various approaches involving socially engaged art.|8) 

I use the term “young curators” arbitrarily, meaning to frame them within a more general 
phenomenon, namely cultural activism. Most of these “young curators” have had no specialized 
curatorial training , although basically they have been doing work similar to that of the curator: 
sorting, selecting, choosing, organizing, and orchestrating art activities. They mostly began from 


small scale activities which have gradually developed into larger programs involving society. We 
can say that these small groups build their own “spectacle vortex,” a self-generating audience or 
public which grows without the intervention of the market or the involvement of the 
government. They have been able to survive by depending on a strong relationship with the 
community as the social context in which they are working. 

We can take the example of Kalisat, a small town five hours away from Surabaya. A group 
of Kalisat youth has been actively collecting the photo archives of their neighborhood. Through 
this archiving activity, they conduct many interviews with senior citizens, excavating the petite 
histoire of the city. The collected photographs and stories are then compiled and re-interpreted in 
an annual art exhibition. The production budget is raised from the community. The creators and 
the visitors are the people of Kalisat themselves, and the exhibition is held as a medium to 
integrate, transfer, deconstruct, or reshape their collective memories. They bridge the past and 
the present in a context upon which they all are agree, and this is what makes the exhibitions 
which have been held by the “young curators” of Kalisat so original and intimate. 

What is occuring in Kalisat is an illustration of the organic curatorial practices which are 
now growing in the small towns of Indonesia-from Salatiga to Kendari, from Padang to Flores. 
They are a form of curatorial practice facing myriad complexities and tensions because it 
presents itself on the borderline of what and what may not constitute curatorial work, an area 
which, besides being an ideal base for creative process, is also a grey area of enguiry, challenging 
authority or long-established concepts. To guote a term coined by Alia Swastika, this is where the 
practice of “an individual as an institution”(9) occurs, in which a “young curator” who is working 
in the middle of society is forced to always move dynamically, challenge his position endlessly, 
and negotiate various speculative strategies in order to adjust to the context and ever-changing 
society. 

The idea of a curator “working for society” or “working with society,” can often be 
misleading. Such phrasing seems to put a curator in a heroic position, one separated (or isolated) 
from the daily life of society and community, and frame the public as merely an instrument for a 
curators work. I much prefer the idea of a curator "working as society" which places him in an 
ordinary and causal position, where he is also a part of everyday reality of the community with 
which he is living." 

I agree with the proposition by Indonesian cultural thinker Nirwan Dewanto in 1991 that 
"everyone is potentially a cultural creator." Curatorial practice needs to be viewed as a paradigm 
or an open circuit, where society can partake in a curatorial work which then becomes a 
mechanism to work through existing problems. Therefore, these days, it is important for the 
curator to dissolve his position as a “legitimator of the world”? or "caretaker of knowledge" and 
begin venturing down, to set foot on the border, to re-learn, as well as calibrate and make his 
work relevant to the conditions of contemporary society. 
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